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Rationalist Proofs of the Existence of God (B 620-6 670)
The Ontological Proof
The ontological argument is too well known to require stating
in any detail. With unimportant variations in different writers it
depends ultimately on the proposition that in the case of God only
it is legitimate for us to argue from our possession of a concept to
the existence of an object corresponding to that concept. For God
is conceived in Cartesian terminology as the absolutely perfect
being, and by Kant, following Leibniz and Wolff, as combining in
Himself all positive predicates. In either case it may be argued
that as such He possesses existence as part of His essence and that
therefore He exists of necessity.
Kant's refutation is as follows:
The nerve of the ontological argument is its contention that
existence, in so far as it belongs necessarily to the concept of God's
essence, cannot be denied of Him without a violation of the
principle of contradiction. To deny it would be as illogical as to
deny that a triangle has three angles 01; that body is extended.
This is certainly a plausible view, but it fails to take note of a
vital distinction between the two cases. Certainly it must be
admitted that it belongs to the essence of a triangle to have three
angles and of body to be extended, and therefore these predicates
cannot be denied of them without contradiction; but equally
clearly it is possible for me to deny the existence of any object
corresponding to the concept under consideration, and if I do this,
I annihilate at the same time the reality of that concept's implica-
tions. If no objects correspond to the concept 'triangle* and
'body', then analytical propositions derived from those concepts
are likewise empty. This amounts to a denial of what is assumed ;
in the ontological argument, namely, that existence can be catted
a predicate or form part of my concept of something in the same;
way that extension does. This assumption alone justifies the view,
that denial of existence which is logically possible in respect of
bodies and triangles is impossible without contradiction in the
case of God. But Kant does deny, as on the Critical hypothesis he
is bound to do, that existence can conceivably form part of my
concept of anything, for he is committed to the view that for us
at least existence or actuality has no determinate meaning except
in relation to possible experience, that is ultimately to sense per-
ception. Hence to assert of anything that it exists is for him to